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HE vindication of the truth of religion, and the history of 
religion, are of course, in our ordinary way of thinking, two 
different things. The attempt to deal with the first of these I should 
prefer to call the philosophy of religion, which thus would be dis- 
tinguished from religion as an historical science. It is, no doubt, 
possible to hold that truth has no meaning except in terms of his- 
torical survival; but this view I shall not stop to dispute. Assuming 
the ordinary distinction, I wish to consider one point merely—the 
question in what sense the validity of religion should be regarded as 
necessarily affected by an historical investigation into its origins. 
There is a prevalent tendency of thought which would have a 
short answer to this question. If it can be shown that religion has 
had a certain natural history, that its varying expressions can be 
traced back to the workings of undisciplined minds in reaction upon 
the unknown forces of the world about them, that it has its root in 
ancestor worship, or ghost-seeing, or fetichism, then we need, it is held, 
no longer bother about its credibility. It is discredited at once by 
its ancestry. And there is, without doubt, some force in the conten- 
tion. It is not common sense to say that the question of origin is 
wholly irrelevant. Any man will instinctively feel some loss of 
confidence, if he can be shown tliat a developed belief rests histor- 
ically upon foundations which, in the light of present knowledge, 
are illusory, and due to erroneous assumptions. There is need, there- 
fore, of examining a little more closely the nature of the connection, 
if the prejudice is to be overcome which recent anthropological in- 
vestigations have undoubtedly created in many minds against the 
validity of the religious consciousness. 

Whatever definition we may finally give to religion, there are two 
aspects which every religion would appear to possess. It is both a 
religious feeling and a theological formulation. The last phrase, in 
particular, may seem too ambitious a one to apply to many religions; 
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but it represents an essential fact. No religion, in other words, is 
mere blind feeling. It always attaches itself to some object, to some 
way of looking at the world which can be put in intellectual terms. 
On the other hand, no real religion is mere theology. It may some- 
times approach to this. But when it does so, at least it will be found 
to have grown out of what at one time was an actual religious feeling. 
And if it ever does lose entirely the feeling attitude towards its 
doctrinal belief, we should be justified in denying that we have a 
religion any longer, and in calling it mere philosophy or dogma. 

Now to put the matter briefly, the difficulty in reconciling the 
truth of religion with our knowledge of its historical development 
has been due in part to the identification of religion with its theology. 
On such a basis it is not difficult to find grounds for the conclusion 
that the error in religion so far outweighs the truth as practically 
to condemn it as an historical phenomenon. The task of finding a 
core of truth in early religions, or an identity of belief reaching 
through the course of development, which would justify a preceding 
stage to a later one, might well appear hopeless. And even if some 
slight and abstract remnant of identical belief should be discovered, 
we should not be much better off. Intellectually, one is justified not 
by the fact that he has chanced to hit upon a bit of truth, but by 
the correctness of the reasoning through which this has been reached. 
A truth based on bad arguments is as good as no truth at all. Now 
at least it can hardly be held that there is an element of truth in 
earlier forms of religion which men were logically justified in hold- 
ing, on our present basis of knowledge, and for which they could 
bring reasons that would not to-day be considered wholly misleading 
and false. And so, while it might possibly be granted that religious 
belief, in its very latest and most highly rationalized form, is 
capable of being intellectually justified, this would at best only be 
done at the expense of its connection with historical religions. It 
would be a wholly new thing, with no roots in the past. As opposed 
to it all early religions would stand as merely false and mistaken; 
the validity of religion as an historical phenomenon would be denied. 
If, then, religion is to be judged by the truth and adequacy of its 
intellectual formulations, its beginnings are laid in error; and there 
is seemingly no basis for a progressive development which shall 
gradually attain to truth. The natural impression which the history 
of religion will make upon us is inconsistent with the supposition 
that it has real validity. 

But now if we turn to the other side and find religion to consist, 
not first of all in a theology, but in a need of life or of feeling, the 
difficulty is sensibly weakened. From this standpoint what is back 
of religion is always a sort of practical and emotional attitude 
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towards the universe. This necessarily attempts to find for itself a 
foundation in belief. But the fact that a particular religious belief 
is, in the light of modern knowledge, untenable, does not at once 
discredit the whole religious phenomenon. That belief may be 
wholly inadequate. It may have been reached by intellectual proc- 
esses which will not bear a moment’s scrutiny.: And yet it may 
stand for a real demand. Because religion does not go back to an 
intellectual process primarily, but to an emotional postulate, the fact 
that we find the belief false is still consistent with the possibility 
of there being an essential truth involved. As religion is not iden- 
tical with the belief, the removal of it does not necessarily invalidate 
religion. This fundamental postulate may be justified, and may 
justify its rational foundation when that finally is attained, even 
though the first interpretation of it be quite mistaken. There is still 
the possibility of finding in the different and developing expressions 
of religion a core of truth. This core will not, indeed, give the final 
statement of religion; nor will it be represented by a definite belief 
or group of beliefs. It will rather be a working principle, essentially 
valid under all its varying and even contradictory expressions. 

I can not attempt to justify here the validity of this conception 
of the grounds of belief. I shall only go on to consider, a little more 
concretely the nature of historical religion, in order to show the 
relevancy of the statements just made. What, then, are the char- 
acteristics of the religious attitude? I think it will appear, in the 
first place, that religion involves a belief in some reality which is 
possessed of sufficient power or dignity to inspire respectful consid- 
eration, if not awe. This power may be regarded as personally 
wielded; this it commonly is. It may take a form which has to be 
put in terms of fate, or of logical necessity, like the God of Spinoza. 
But in any case the worshipper feels himself in the presence of that 
which is somehow at the center of things, at the helm, with a char- 
acter such as the possession of power implies. 

Furthermore, the being who is thus endowed always carries with 
it a certain flavor of mysteriousness—the basis of the religious awe. 
We may see power in objects, or in our fellow men; but that does not 
make our attitude towards it necessarily a religious one. If we can 
grasp it wholly, see into and around it, understand how it is exer- 
cised and what are its limits, we cease to stand in the religious rela- 
tionship to it. The source of this opaqueness and mystery may be 
varying. It may be due to sheer ignorance at the one extreme, or 
to an awed sense of perfect goodness and holiness lying beyond our 
Own powers of attainment. It includes the mystery of magic, and 
the mystery of godliness. But it has to be present, for one reason 
or another. And this variety of causes is one source of the differ- 
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ence in the objects to which religion attaches itself. The power 
which appeals to some men as mysterious is to others an open book. 
The priest who is in the secret of the thaumaturgy can scarcely be 
expected to have the religious feeling of him who worships from a 
distance. The modern man of science will find it difficult to put 
himself in the place of the uneducated devotee of the supernatural 
which he sees all about him in the world of nature. The frequenter, 
of the court can hardly have much temptation to yield to the sense 
of that divinity which doth hedge a king, and which is indistinguish- 
able at times from a genuinely religious spirit. The deification of 
rulers is, indeed, a frequent phenomenon of religion. 

There is a third element of the religious consciousness which is 
implied in those already mentioned. This power would have no 
meaning for man, except as it stood in some practical relation to 
him. I am using ‘practical’ in the widest sense. But in this sense 
the statement is self-evident. We never should take the trouble to 
recognize that which had no possible bearing on the demands of our 
own nature. The further question is, therefore: How are we to 
state this relation? And in the most generalized form I think it 
would stand something in this way: God represents that power in 
the world, not wholly interpretable by us, and so striking us with 
some measure of awe, on whom depends such part of the attainment 
of the valuable ends of life as we feel lies outside the scope of our own 
unaided powers. God is the ultimate demand we make upon the uni- 
verse, in the interests of our own complete living. He is the final 
conservation and guarantee of the values of life, in so far as they do 
not depend upon ourselves, or on those beings with which we con- 
sider ourselves so familiarly acquainted that we feel in a way master 
of their behavior, intellectually, if not practically. 

I think that such a definition will include the great variety of 
expressions which the religious impulse has taken. For the chief 
occasion of this variety lies in the great range which the values of 
life cover. When man is simply on the plane of physical needs, 
then God necessarily takes the form of an instrument to be utilized 
in meeting the exigencies of the natural life. He is a fetish, a 
helper or protector to whom to appeal, a being whom magic can mys- 
teriously summon to the worshipper’s aid, and whose mysterious 
powers may be expected to work almost any needed miracle. Or, 
on the other hand, he may arouse primarily the emotion of fear, 
because the good of life calls also for an avoidance of surrounding 
dangers; and the more these dangers press, the more man is conscious 
of the forces which lie beyond his direct control, and of the need of 
warding off their power for harm. And since the demands of the 
physical life are always with us, it is not strange that throughout 
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the history of religion the thought of God as the dispenser of tem- 
poral blessings, or as a possible source of evils to be propitiated and 
his wrath averted, should have maintained itself persistently. 

But as man rises out of the limitations of his more primitive 
ends, other values more and more become significant for determining 
the conception of God. In particular do ethical and social values 
begin to stand as the fundamental ones. These demands, again, 
take many different forms, and are interpreted in many different 
ways. To the one whose interests are in the realm of practical social 
good, and who has no metaphysical turn of mind, humanity may 
take the place of God, and become a religion. To another, personal 
relationships seem most significant, and personality is called for as 
an essential element in his conception. To the mystical tempera- 
ment which is impressed most profoundly with the impermanence 
of the finite and the vanity of earthly things, God means the nega- 
tion of all that is particular and that can be put in terms of human 
thought, the guarantee of the eternal peace of nothingness. Or, 
again, the esthetic value may rule, as in the poetic glorification of 
nature and beauty, which is essentially religious in its character. 
Or, still again, an absolute of logic may be the ground of all things, 
where zeal for truth represents the great value of life. 

The philosophical justification of religion has, therefore, a dis- 
tinct and an entirely justifiable task. Recognizing that all historical 
religious beliefs are the outcome of practical and emotional needs, it 
has to determine what conceptions will most adequately satisfy the 
demands of life, and the facts of experience, in their completeness. 
It can readily admit that religion has had numerous expressions 
which men have outgrown. Its own work is not in the least invali- 
dated by the intellectual blunders which have grown up in the his- 
tory of religious thought. It will not, indeed, attempt to manu- 
facture a new religion, independent of the religious experience of the 
race. But the way in which, most fundamentally, it will base itself 
upon this experience, will be in connection with the revelation which 
it affords of what the real needs of man’s life are. It is the fault 
of rationalism in religion, not so much that it reconstructs religious 
beliefs, as that it reconstructs them without due reference to these 
fundamental needs. A philosophy of religion will attempt to clear 
up the inconsistencies in the way in which these postulates have been 
interpreted, rather than reject the postulates themselves, in the inter- 
ests of a purely abstract intellectual statement. It will, indeed, sus- 
pect that, in the higher and more developed religions, the intellect- 
ual form is not separable in any thorough-going way from the relig- 
ious need lying back of it. It will naturally expect to find the 
development of religion more and more in the direction of a substan- 
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tial truth of doctrine. But the truth which it tries to justify will 
be an inclusive truth, not any irreducible minimum of agreement. 

The science of religion, on the other hand, has no necessary con- 
nection with the truth of the beliefs which it studies. It will be con- 
cerned simply, on the basis of this same general conception of the 
religious phenomenon, to investigate the details of its varying ex- 
pression. It will hardly attempt the impossible task of reducing all 
religion to a single primitive type. As men have many wants, and 
many ways of interpreting each of them, it is to be expected that, 
under different conditions, there will be different religious expres- 
sions. Fetichism, ancestor worship, nature worship and many other 
forms, are to be recognized, some of them perhaps equally primitive. 
The history of religion will find its task in showing under what con- 
ditions these originated—what social and individual interests they 
served, and what in the environment led to the special form they 
assumed. And it can do so, unhampered by the question whether or 
not religion will be discredited by its results. For religion is simply 
the recognition that life has values, and the demand that the 
world shall be so conceived as to give a basis and guarantee for 
these values. Such a postulate can be disputed only by a philos- 
ophy, not by a history of religion. That the earlier forms to which 
the postulate gives rise are inadequate, no more discredits the postu- 
late itself, than the vagaries of alchemy discredit the science of chem- 
istry, and the postulate of order and law in nature. 


A. K. RoGers. 
BuTLER COLLEGE. 





THE CONCEPT OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


HERE is, I believe, no term in our phiiosophical vocabulary 
about which hovers more persistent ambiguity than about the 
term ‘consciousness’; and there is no one of our concepts leading 
so inevitably and often to petitio principu in argument as that for 
which this term stands. 
I. The common-sense view of consciousness is distinctively from 
a third person’s standpoint. It is unreflective and unanalytical,—as 
it should be. We learn in our physiologies that the brain is the 
‘seat’ of consciousness, and taking this figure to mean that the mind 
is somehow enclosed within the brain, we accept the solution as 
sufficient unto our need. If we stop to think what consciousness 
itself may be like, we are apt to imagine a pallid vapor hovering 
as a halo about the head or permeating the pores of the brain. If 
we enquire more narrowly concerning the nature of its content, we 
dream vaguely of thoughts and feelings and diaphanous images, and 
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are satisfied. Should any one suggest that the things we see and feel 
and touch—things of sensation and perception—are also but stuff 
of dreams, at first we scoff, but as the argument from the machinery 
of sense is pushed home, gradually we yield,—for it never occurs to 
us to question the premise that consciousness is confined within the 
skull, which granting, the argument is invulnerable. Nevertheless, 
common-sense does not really give up. Forced to the wall, 
it is willing to admit that your consciousness, or A’s, or B’s, is shut 
up within itself, unable to know anything but inflowing sensations; 
it is even willing to concede so much for its own consciousness con- 
ceived as like yours or A’s or B’s; but it never really believes that 
the object of its perceptions, the world of fact, is only a shadow- 
world locked fast in the brain-case. It is not in the nature of 
things that it can do so. 

II. The view of consciousness current in the psychologies is not 
very different from that of common sense. Consciousness may be 
defined as the sum of one’s mental states, but such definition is 
merely convenient evasion. What the psychologist has in mind is 
a complex of perceptions, emotions, cognitions, volitions, ete.,—all 
more or less moony in texture—which he conceives as the psychical 
correlates of neural action. His conception is still, like that of the 
common man, from a third person’s point of view. The psychol- 
ogist is the observer, perceiving and describing both the physical 
fact and its psychical correlate—that is, he can study A’s or B’s 
brain and A’s or B’s psychical states without loss of personal dignity 
or feeling of incongruity. Even in his analytical moments, when 
nipping to pieces his own consciousness, resolving it into kinesthetic 
feelings or noetic diatheses, he is yet other than his prey; for it is 
not his consciousness as his that he is dissecting, but as A’s or B’s, 
and it is always to A or B that he tacitly refers the elements of ex- 
perience which he has been at pains to distinguish from the reality 
vouchsafed him. It is, then, A’s or B’s world which is made up of 
complexes of theoretical psychical elements that are correlated to 
physical bodies and brains which A and B may never directly know, 
though the psychologist is somehow cognizant of them. 

III. Useful as the psychologist’s position may be as a modus 
operandi in his own science, it can only result in irrationality when 
carried over into metaphysics. He leaves us with two main proposi- 
tions: (1) That either literally or figuratively consciousness is 
bounded by the brain; (2) that the apparatus of sense is merely a 
sort of strainer through which more or less in the way of sensations 
and impressions percolates to the consciousness within. Now these 
propositions have been used by the idealist as prop and proof for 
his idealism. We can have immediate experience only of sensations, 
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he says; they furnish all that we know really and at first hand; the 
apparatus of sense is the proof, and if any further support were 
needed, the fact of an appreciable lapse of time between the applica- 
tion of the stimulus to the sense-organ and the advent of sensation 
in consciousness is final; ergo, we can know nothing but conscious 
states, and everything must be consciousness. The amazing thing 
about this argument is that any one could fail to see that it is based 
upon tacit assumption of knowledge of that very extra-conscious 
world the possible existence of which it is so strenuous to deny. 
Whether the external conditions of a consciousness are physical or 
psychical matters not; so long as they are assumed to be antecedent 
to that consciousness, they can not be said to exist within it, nor, on 
the psychologist’s premises, can they possibly ever be known. 

Impossible as such reasoning is, it at least represents an effort 
to escape the worse incongruity of materialistic parallelism. The 
crass inconsistency of this position results from its uncritical trans- 
ference of the psychologist’s working hypothesis into metaphysics. 
Parallelism, as I have said, is always from a third person’s point of 
view, assuming concomitant apprehension of mind and brain. In 
the effort to be logical, the metaphysical parallelist represents the 
mental world, the complexus of strainings, as more or less a counter- 
part of the real physical universe. Generally he enriches one at the 
expense of the other, but always he tries to keep two worlds and 
always he bridges them, as he must by some degree of qualitative 
similarity. As a matter of fact, his whole position is fanciful; for 
on the premises which he accepts—the premises which affirm that all 
we know is emaciated or exaggerated reduplication of the physical 
world—he himself has no possible right to any other position than 
that of solipsism or agnosticism. So far as his theory of the world 
is concerned, it is constructed in defiance of his theory of knowledge, 
never in accordance with it. 

IV. It has long been plain, I think, that the tack followed 
along the line of the physiological argument results in a sorry course 
and a loss of wind for all the types of thought involved. No matter’ 
to what degree of refinement it is carried, the sundering of the 
physical and psychical in sense-perception always ends in absurdi- 
ties. And this is inevitable, for the psychologist has furnished us 
with a disjunction which, if it be real, can not possibly be known to 
be real, while if we assume it as a premise it is brazen contradiction 
to try to heal it in our conclusion. The only reason that the argu- 
ment ever seems plausible is that it is always concerned with A’s or 
B’s consciousness, which we can well imagine to have no immediate 
contact with the real world; it is an invisible, balloon-like inflation, 
anchored somehow or. other to A’s or B’s brain, but in no wise com- 
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parable to the brain as an element in reality. To be sure, we can 
imagine our own consciousness as of a sort with A’s or B’s, but we 
do this only by hypostatization—by conceiving one’s self as some 
person X, and the consciousness as X’s consciousness. Even then 
reality, the reality that we know, is mostly squeezed out and left 
behind, so that X’s reality is as vapory and uncertain as the rest. 
The position is essentially an absurd one. We try to remain the 
dignitary who banishes and at the same time the unfortunate who 
is banished from the real world, to get out of and yet remain in the 
physical universe, in brief, to swallow a contradiction in the ap- 
proved Hegelian style,—and it sticks in the throat. 

V. Abandoning this attempt and turning to other conceptions, 
the likeliest youngling to be found is neo-Kantian ‘experience.’ 
We needed to get rid of the old notion of a@ consciousness as an atomic 
attribute of a man and to substitute some fresher and more compre- 
hensive term. Experience means just the as yet unanalyzed and 
unclassified facts and happenings encountered in the course of a 
natural human life. When I say unanalyzed and unclassified I do 
not intend these expressions in their strictest sense, for to a certain 
degree experience comes to us as a result of analysis and classifi- 
cation. It exists already highly organized, and the history of evolu- 
tion is but a history of the analytic development. Certain cate- 
gories of our thought are born in us, while the so-called metaphysic 
of common-sense, even the so-called simple facts of science, are com- 
plexes of very highly generalized notions which are in the air, as 
we say, from childhood upwards. In metaphysics we are all to the 
manner born and our dower is a way of thought. It is the business 
of the metaphysician to pare away all such preconceptions—at least, 
all that he can rid himself of—so that in what is left as residue he 
may perceive the brute matter of experience, the stuff of reality, 
out of which the true world is to be constructed. Experience I take 
to denote that simple qualitative content of given reality, not yet to 
be described either as consciousness or as physical being, but only 
as the capital invested in our world-building project. 

Experience, in this sense, is used as the summum genus of reality. 
It might well be made convertible with ‘final seeming,’ since ulti- 
mately we must define everything in terms of its final seeming for 
us. But it ought not to be used interchangeably with ‘conscious- 
ness’; that would be to obliterate all distinction between the con- 
scious and the unconscious or non-conscious. No doubt ‘final seem- 
ing’ is to be made intelligible only by reference to consciousness, 
but that does not mean that within the seeming, within experience, 
we do not discriminate conscious from non-conscious elements, nor 
does it warrant, as some idealists would have us believe, the infer- 
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ence that all reality must be conscious. Consciousness appears 
within reality; we may properly discriminate conscious and non- 
conscious elements of it, and, difficult as their definition may be, we 
are surely warranted in designating certain life histories as indi- 
vidual consciousnesses. It is not in my mind that consciousness can 
be actually lifted out of reality, excerpted from the world, leaving 
therein a residuum of experience; for such residuum must always 
be analytical, never real. Perhaps the best we can do is to analyze 
reality as if it were composite or atomic in structure, false as such 
analysis must be, but if we do so it is certain that our analysis will 
yield us elements which it is quite meaningless to call conscious. 

But in naming the swummum genus of reality ‘experience’ or 
‘final seeming,’ I am not establishing a premise to an argument; 
this should be understood. All that such designation expresses is 
a point of view which, if not accepted, can no’ be argued for; 
though it would seem to be only a matter of understanding whether. 
or not it will be accepted. The point of view is a kind of phenom- 
enalism: not of the idealistic sort in which all phenomena are phe- 
nomena for consciousness; nor in the metaphysical sense which 
contrasts phenomena with noumena, or conceives them as phe- 
nomena of some subject; nor yet quite in the scientific sense in 
which we speak of phenomena of nature—although this is very 
nearly what I mean, and would be precisely that meaning were it 
not for the positivistic turn which the word phenomenon takes for 
science, and which, as implying a degree of metaphysical organiza- 
tion, ought to be excluded from the connotation of final seeming. 
Perhaps most exactly the meaning I have in mind is that succession 
of bare facts or qualities which Mr. Bradley calls the world of ap- 
pearances and which is properly the sum of what we can include 
under the concept of knowable. Experience thus comprehends not 
only what we call physical qualities—that is to say, certain of the 
sensible qualities of things—but all that we call mental as well— 
thoughts, feelings, emotions and volitions; and it comprehends them 
without distinguishing in them a physical from a psychical, a con- 
scious from an unconscious, but just for what value they may have 
in final seeming for us as knowing them. 

VI. There are three acceptations of the phenomenalism out- 
lined. Two are idealistic and one positivistic. 

Of the idealistic views, a moment for the dialectical. In the 
hands of Hegelians who, like Bradley, teach a doctrine of trans- 
mutation, Hegelianism ceases to be phenomenalistic, and it may be 
that the whole Hegelian doctrine of the Absolute is opposed to this 
interpretation. Nevertheless, the rejection of the Kantian noumena 
left Hegel in the midst of phenomenalism, and it has been the 
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main effort of his school to derive the essence of reality from the 
given rather than from aught underlying it. But invariably start- 
ing with the conception of experience as identical with conscious 
experience, their conclusion is foreordained, and all have taken to 
that petitio principti heretofore indicated. 

The empirical idealistic view is best represented by Professor 
James and his ‘stream of consciousness.’ This view is indubitably 
of value to a psychology which aims to avoid metaphysical intru- 
sions, yet sometimes one can but wish that the ‘stream of conscious- 
ness’ had never been invented. It could hardly have arisen except 
in connection with a parallelistic, psychophysical view; and in 
metaphysics it is certainly harmful. The reason is twofold: (1) 
it proceeds upon the tacit assumption, already criticized, that 
both the stream of reality and the distinguished stream of conscious- 
ness can be known, at once held together and separate; and (2) the 
very notion of a stream of consciousness seems to imply an objective 
totality or continuum which is the one notion most gingerly to be 
touched when we attempt metaphysical foundations; for if we are 
sure of anything it is that qualities or facts pass utterly away, 
wherefore it is idle to seek for the persistence of qualitative identi- 
ties when all that is possible is the persistence, in its organic unity, 
of a thing defined in terms of its own evolution. 

For the third type of phenomenalism, the positivistic, the clearest 
and most characteristic conception is perhaps that of Professor 
Mach. It is not often that a scientist understands himself so well 
or so accurately delimits the province of his work. In the later 
edition of ‘Die Analyse der Empfindungen’ Professor Mach ex- 
presses the conviction that the dualism between the psychical and 
the physical is quite artificial. The data of physical science are 
not in reality abstractly severed from sensation; rather they are 
expressions of definite and regular interrelations of sensible ele- 
ments. Hence, in last resort, the data of physics and psychology 
are the same; their only difference is in the point of departure, in the 
kind of phenomenal interrelation studied. The elementary compost 
of each science, of all the sciences, is to be found in sense-presenta- 
tions; by analyses of these each science obtains’certain simple sensa- 
tions, qualities or relations, which form its own particular data. 

This view does not exclude mechanics, not the most comprehensive 
cosmical machinery; but it does make the mechanical description no 
longer a metaphysical, but only a fact description, and it leaves room 
for more than one type of world-delineation,—the hint, of a science 
of physics and a science of psychology describing identical data in 
different tongues, sufficiently affirms this. No one scientific descrip- 
tion is capable of measuring the whole of any fact or truth. The 
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tendency since Locke has been for science, or rather, metaphysical 
mechanics, to take as much of the world as possible out of the realm 
of mind; for metaphysics, in the idealistic school, the tendency has 
been to draw the whole world into the mind; now that the process 
is about complete on both sides, it appears that the world outside 
and the world inside have suddently coalesced and become one— 
which can only be because there never was any outside or inside at 
all; the spells and incantations were all in vain. 

VII. There are many questions that might be considered in 
connection with the view set forth, but I will stop for only one. 
Granted, it may be said, that experience, or final seeming, is the 
summum genus of reality, and that consciousness arises within it, 
yet all our knowledge is manifestly conscious experience and all our 
reality is perforce reality for knowledge; how then are we to avoid 
concluding that all reality and all experience is conscious? 

This argument brings up the whole question of knower and 
known, perception and thing perceived, not here to be entered into, 
but there is one fact that might give us pause ere we too hastily em- 
brace any conclusion: we are none of us solipsists; we believe that we 
know things and beings existing apart from ourselves; we believe 
that our knowledge means more than it is, that it stands for some- 
thing beyond its immediate content. And if this is true, if there 
exists something which is not in our knowledge, something which 
is different from the knowledge of it, then that something is not de- 
pendent upon our consciousness for its existence. It may be like our 
consciousness in kind, or like some element of it, by why needs be? 
The Kanto-Hegelian movement affirms the necessity; but by reason, 
I believe, of a confusion of the meanings of consciousness and ex- 
perience. Certainly if we consult the final seemings of things for 
knowledge (and what else can we consult?), we seem to find certain 
realities wholly inanimate and quite unconscious; and I can see no 
more reason for not admitting the existence of their unconscious 
quality than for not admitting the existence of other consciousnesses 
—yours or A’s or-B’s. Of course these other existences are bound 
to be conceived as like what we experience, but we assuredly have 
experience of things inanimate—bricks and books—and for aught 
we know the universe may be mainly built of bricks and books. If 
the idealist persists in calling these consciousness, let it at least be 
clearly understood what he is designating by the term. We want no 
ambiguous double-dealings or shufflings in of extraneous mentality. 

HarTLEY Burr ALEXANDER. 
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DISCUSSION 
A DETERMINISTIC ANALYSIS OF FREE WILL 


T is a philosophical commonplace that determinism does not 
logically involve fatalism. Determinism is the doctrine that 
our acts are the result of our natures; fatalism is the illogical in- 
ference that it is therefore useless to will, that we may as well be 
passive and let our natures work themselves out. This amounts 
to saying that different causes will produce the same effect; that 
our acts without the willing would be the same as with it. Fatalism 
can hardly be stated without coming in conflict with obvious facts; 
such as that men have accomplished results by willing, even to the 
point of altering their natures. Now, determinism would be a sing- 
ular theory if it were not capable of giving at least a plausible 
account of these facts. And what applies to them applies also to 
choice, and to the consciousness of freedom which accompanies 
choice. Determinism should be capable of giving an account of 
choice which makes it real; it should be capable of giving an account 
of freedom which makes it a fact and not a fiction. Is a determin- 
istic analysis of freedom conceivable which should explain it with- 
out explaining it away? 

The analysis I shall give was suggested to me by reading Presi- 
dent Hadley’s little book on ‘Freedom and Responsibility." The 
book is in the main a discussion of liberty, political, industrial, and 
social, and of the spirit of order, respect for law, and devotion to 
the common good which must go with liberty if it is not to involve 
a loosening of the bands of society. From the workings of our 
system of government, from facts about the early development of 
institutions as mankind advanced out of savagery, from economic 
history, and from our recent experiences with strikes and ‘trusts,’ 
illustrations are drawn, all showing that liberty involves self-restraint 
as its necessary correlative. These matters are discussed in such 
a broad philosophic spirit, with such a signal power of penetrating 
to the essential and such a robust soundness of judgment, that philos- 
ophers can but listen with respect when the author touches on a 
point belonging more immediately to their province. 

Freedom of will might seem to be a very different thing from 
freedom in the political sense. But Dr. Hadley’s way of looking at 
free will is such as to bring them together. He regards it as a legal 


1¢The Relations between Freedom and Responsibility in the Evolution of 
Democratic Government,’ by Arthur T. Hadley, president of Yale University. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903, pp. 175. 
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institution, designed to promote socially useful conduct on the 
part of the individual and serve as a basis for responsibility. ‘To 
save its sense of justice while imposing physical penalties and 
preaching moral ones, society asserts the existence of . . . choice 
and of the responsibility which goes with it. . . . From the stand- 
point of modern science this theory is little short of an absurdity. 
From the standpoint of modern morals, it is little short of a neces- 
sity’ (p. 70). Historically, ‘it seems quite clear that the teaching 
and acceptance of free will has gone hand in hand with the de- 
velopment of self-control and sense of justice. This historical ex- 
planation of the idea of free will seems more satisfactory than the 
psychological explanation’ which sees in it ‘an inference which we 
draw from the fact of our own mental uncertainty’ (pp. 70, 71). 
In short, the doctrine seems to be that we are not free, but that so- 
ciety assures us that we are, and by so doing secures from us the 
sort of conduct that is necessary to hold it together. Free will is 
an indispensable legal fiction.? 

There are two parts to this theory: the social or legal character 
of free will, and its fictitiousness. As regards the former, it ap- 
pears to me that Dr. Hadley has rendered philosophers a service by 
directing their attention to the historical point of view. Where 
metaphysical subtleties have accumulated, it may prove enlight- 
ening to consider a matter like this in its practical and social re- 
lations. Obviously some social purpose is served by the preaching 
of free will. The reminders that we are free which society so 
freely administers to us tend in some way to improve our con- 
duct. That they serve merely to quiet society’s uneasy conscience 
in visiting punishment upon the transgressor, is a suggestion that 
may be dismissed. How do they accomplish this end? Is it by 
making us more free, or by making us more good? It is not easy 
to see how we can be made better by being reminded that we are 
free to do ill. On the other hand, it is evident that society would 
not so sedulously preach freedom if the preaching did not in some 
way make us better: The assurance that we are free, joined with 
the reminder that we ought to do so and so, obviously helps to make 
us do it. But how does it help, unless by making us free? And, 
if it makes us free, can the freedom be a fiction? 

It may be questioned whether the device, in a book preaching 
responsibility, of representing the freedom on which responsibility 
is based as a fiction, is an altogether happy one. The person 


?Dr. Hadley recoils somewhat from using the word ‘ fiction’—see p. 48: 
‘Call it a legal fiction, if you please ’—but the quotations I have given show 
that it correctly expresses his view. Compare the refined scruple which leads 
him to speak of freedom as ‘little short’ of an absurdity. 
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preached to might justly reply: If I am not free in the sense in 
which the state treats me as such, then I disclaim the responsibility. 
Of course the persons whom Dr. Hadley’s book will actually reach 
are of an order of moral excellence not to be disturbed by his doc- 
trine; their dutifulness in waiving the right to make this reply will 
be equaled only by their inconsequence. 

At the risk of surprising Dr. Hadley, I am going to charge him 
with being an indeterminist. The only freedom of which he is 
able to speak is of the indeterministic kind. He is like an atheist 
who believes that there is no God, but that there ought to be: a 
very fundamental kind of theism. But the consciousness of free- 
dom is an obvious psychological fact, and the freedom which is its 
object can hardly be a fiction. The true determinist is he who holds 
this freedom to be a fact, and gives an analysis of it. This I will 
now attempt to do. 

Freedom is always from something; and our first duty is to 
determine what it is that we are free from. I think there can be 
no doubt that what we are free from is the necessity of perform- 
ing a certain act, of which we happen to be thinking. The opposite 
of freedom, here, is the automatic sequence of the act upon the 
thought of it; as where we feel ourselves fatally drawn towards an 
act which we know to be bad. 

The next question is, what it is that makes us free from this 
necessity? I answer that it is the thought of another act, or 
another possibility. For freedom there must be the thought of 
two acts, or two possibilities; freedom arises, essentially, in de- 
liberation; if there be the thought of but one act or possibility, 
the reaction to that thought necessarily occurs automatically. I 
may consider whether to do or not to do, and, if so, there is delibera- 
tion, as much as when I balance between two acts; but if I recoil 
from both alternatives and simply do not decide, the not deciding 
is an automatic response. 

The consciousness of freedom, then, arises when alternative 
courses of action are weighed against each other. Neither is strong 
enough to draw us automatically in its direction; if it were, there 
would be no deliberation; and only in deliberation can there be a 
sense of freedom. We are free to choose either course; that 
is, with reference to neither are we forcibly led captive by the 
other. This is of course more conspicuously true of the worse 
course, that recommended by physical impulses; we are free with 
reference to it, that is, we are still able to entertain the possibility 
of the other. But it is also true as respects the better course: we 
are free to choose the worse. Thus there is very much of an 
equilibrium. (This is the ‘indifference’ of the liberum arbitrium.) 
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Those determinists are not right, then, who represent freedom 
as merely emancipation from the lower impulses. We are also, 
in a sense, emancipated from the higher; we are free with reference 
to’ both courses of action, but it is the thought of each in turn® 
which renders us free from the other. Freedom is the opposite of 
bondage. The bondage is to any thought of action that determines 
its act automatically. We are free as respects each course of ac- 
tion, but not as respects both, or all. To be free as respects all 
courses would be not to think. 

If we consider the matter from the neurological point of view, 
we shall, I think, see the correctness of this. Since ‘all conscious- 
ness leads to action,’ the thought of an act alone in the mind would 
produce its act automatically; but where two thoughts of action are 
present together, they inhibit: each other, and one must conquer by 
its weight, or by the considerations which it is able to draw to its 
support. But, before this happens, there is equilibrium, and the 
agent is free as respects each. He is free as respects each just so 
far as he actually is free and no farther; so that one man may be 
more free as respects the lower motives and another more free as 
respects the higher. Freedom, in a word, is equilibrium so far as 
it exists.* 

Thus, the more evenly balanced the motives, the freer a man is; 
that is, the less gross and palpable the consideration needed to tip 
the scale; so that altruistic feelings and thoughts of social utility 
have a chance to determine conduct. 

With this analysis of freedom in mind, let us turn again to 
Dr. Hadley’s suggestion that the consciousness of freedom is to be 
explained historically. 

Society, we have seen, preaches freedom. With what motive? 
Why is free will held to be so important a doctrine? In what way 
does the preaching of free will contribute to produce socially use- 
ful conduct? 

Let us ask, first, just what kind of freedom it is that is preached? 
It is, I think, predominantly, freedom from the bad, freedom to do 
good. Society reminds a man that he is not predetermined by his 
nature to choose the bad.’ For this is what social utility requires 
to be emphasized. Of course the converse necessarily implied is 

* Not in itself necessarily, but as supported by its motives. 

*A witty friend of mine observes that, if the equilibrium were perfect, 
we should be in the position of Buridan’s ass—so free that we couldn’t do any- 
thing. Precisely. Nor is the phenomenon so rare a one as my friend appears 
to suppose. We are all of us Buridan’s asses until some thought of good or 
ill to ourselves or others comes to rescue us from our predicament. 


‘This may not always be true. But, being true in the great majority 
of cases, the utility of the preaching is manifest. - 
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that he is free also to choose the bad; but this is admitted only as 
a matter of logic, or in connection with a forewarning of punishment. 

Society tells a man that he is free. Does this mean that he is 
free absolutely, that his actions are determined by another side of 
his nature from his thoughts and feelings, by a power of arbitrary 
choice? Not at all. It is a practical measure, designed to heighten 
the consciousness of independence of the lower motives, and so 
assist the higher in vanquishing them. The lower and the higher 
being so evenly matched, it becomes necessary to reinforce the higher 
by reminding the agent of his power to decide for them if he will. 
And this is a reminder which in a measure creates the power to 
which it refers. It is a sort of self-realizing suggestion. 

Of course the operativeness of such suggestion presupposes that 
we have to do with a normal individual. Freedom implies the 
capacity to take in social considerations and to act upon them 
without external constraint. Hence the insane, who cannot take 
them in, and those who act under constraint, are released from 
responsibility. Society controls the normal individual by sugges- 
tion. The mental powers that fit him to be influenced by such 
suggestion are the basis of freedom. If a man is capable of delib- 
erating calmly, so that social considerations have a chance to in- 
fluence him, he is ready to be free. 

The reminder that he is free, coming upon him at a moment 
when the higher and the lower motives are pretty evenly matched, 
has the effect of reinforcing the higher. By being made to believe 
that he is able to resist the lower, he is actually enabled to resist 
them. The assurance that he is free makes him free; the belief 
creates it own object. Freedom is thus a practical truth. The 
reminder of it was already, before it was uttered, in part true, 
as addressed to a being capable of deliberation and actually in a 
state of equilibrium; it is now, as a result of the utterance, still 
more true: by being added on to the higher motives, or by pre- 
paring the ground for them, it gives them greater weight, and 
helps to tip the scale in favor of the decision they recommend. 
So that its very utterance makes it true that the person is not 
irretrievably committed to and bound by the lower motives. Here, 
then, is a limited sphere in which the pragmatist doctrine of some 
recent writers is unquestionably true. 

The reminder of freedom is not usually administered alone. 
It is given in company with other social suggestions, such as the 
thought of obligation, or the forewarning of punishment. Society 
says: You can decide for the better course; you are already con- 
sidering doing so, in deliberating; it would not take much to tip 
the seale that way; and you ought. This ought tips the scale. And 
it is enabled to do so by the prior assurance of freedom. 
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A satisfactory analysis of free will should leave us as able and 
as willing to live well as we were before. It should involve 
no impoverishment of the moral life. But is not determinism a 
depressing view, does it not take the life out of action? If our 
acts are the joint product of two thoughts of action with their sup- 
porting feelings and of the social suggestions that intervene, are 
we not passive vessels in the hands of fate, is there any room for 
hope or aspiration or courageous effort? 

Such, doubtless, is the common impression, an impression shared 
even by philosophers. But fatalism, regarded as an inference from 
determinism, is fallacious. The source of the fallacy lies in a false 
separation of the self from its nature. The fatalist imagines him- 
self outside himself and looking on. Now, in theorizing about 
action we do in truth occupy such a position: the psychologist 
stands outside the consciousness of which he speaks. But in prac- 
tical life, in his own actions, this is not so. 

That it cannot be so, follows from the striking theorem developed 
by Stout in his ‘Analytic Psychology,’* that the objects of our 
thought are always other than the thoughts by which we think 
them. That is to say, we cannot possibly think about a thought 
or feeling at the moment when it exists, we cannot possibly think 
about the thoughts and feelings that compose our momentary con- ~ 
sciousness. But only by so doing could we so separate ourselves 
from them as to occupy that assumed external position. In action, 
then, the theoretical, the merely onlooking attitude is a psychological 
impossibility. 

I say to myself, as a matter of psychological theory, that the 
act I decide on will be determined by the thoughts and feelings that 
are in my mind. And I say rightly. But when I undertake to 
apply this insight at the moment of action, and say to myself, ‘‘ Here 
are these thoughts and feelings in my mind, from which I feel 
myself to be distinct; it is they, and not I, that are determining my 
act,’’ I commit a fallacy. For it is not the thoughts and feelings 
which are now my ‘object that determine the act, since they are 
now objects, not mental states; it is the thought by which I think 
them and the feelings that accompany this thought, themselves both 
unthought of.” 


*Vol. I., pp. 42-46. 

"Such a false separation of the self from its nature is implied in the view 
that the Ego is the unity of consciousness, the mere form of consciousness 
emptied of all content. But this is an error. The form of consciousness is 
merely the permanent aspect and, as it were, framework of the Ego, which has 
to be filled with some content (the content being the varying aspect) in order 
to be the Ego. In a word, the form of consciousness is also the mere form of 
the Ego. <A ‘dynamic reaction of the form of consciousness upon its content’ 
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I contrast myself, in reflection, with the motives and feelings 
which I feel to be influencing me; and this contrasting requires 
not less than three distinct moments of consciousness. At the first 
moment I am naively influenced by the feelings; at the second 
moment I make the feelings my object, and at the third moment I 
contrast the feelings with myself, which now has also become an 
object. But the feelings do not influence me at the second and 
third moments when they have become my object; they influence 
_ me at the first moment when they are a naive part of myself. 
| In other words, action is always naive. You can never reflect 
upon the thought that causes you to act, even though that thought 
be a reflection, or a reflection upon a reflection. It is always the 
last reflection, itself unreflected on, that determines the act. 

The notion, then, that action takes place outside the subject, 
beyond its borders, involves a psychological absurdity. That is, for 
the agent himself, an impossible point of view. A man cannot be 
outside himself and yet act; he cannot be outside himself, regard- 
ing himself from without, at the moment of action. He can get 
outside of himself only retrospectively ; what he then regards is his 
past self, not his present; the present self is, essentially, unre- 
gardable.® 

We may therefore rest in perfect confidence in the pre-philo- 
sophie belief that our acts are determined by ourselves and by no 
other, and that as are the thoughts which we allow to occupy the 


selves, so will be the acts. C. A. Strona. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


An Introduction to Systematic Philosophy. Watter T. Marvin, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Western Reserve University. 
The Columbia University Press. 1903. Pp. xiv + 572. 


The purpose of the book before us is not that of ‘an historical in- 
troduction, nor of a hand-book,’ ‘ nor does it aim to present a philosophical 
system,’ but rather ‘a series of problems and their solutions.’ It is, 
however, manifestly intended not for advanced students, but for college 
classes, and from this standpoint the arrangement of topics and of 
problems, the references to collateral reading and the presentation may 
be commended. The latter is, however, rather prolix, and in the dis- 
cussion of scientific theories appeal is made to the layman’s rather than 
is therefore as impossible and absurd as a dynamic reaction of the shape of 
a man’s nose upon its color, Agents are concretes. What acts is either a part 
or the whole of the field of consciousness, content and form combined. 

®That is, experienced but incognizable—see ‘Why the Mind has a Body,’ 
p. 208. 
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to the specialist’s point of view, thus sacrificing much rigidity and 
exactness. 

Although ‘not aiming to present a system,’ the author nevertheless 
announces the main doctrine of the book to be that of ‘rationalistic 
idealism.’ ‘“ By idealism,” he says, “I mean the doctrine that denies 
the existence of a transcendent world and that therefore limits all prob- 
lems to the world of experience.” The reviewer finds this statement 
doubly ambiguous because of the terms ‘ transcendent’ and ‘ experience,’ 
and that, according as the author would give one meaning or another 
to them, he must either accept solipsism, or, rejecting this, can not call 
this view ‘idealism’; or thirdly, that he has stated only a truism. In 
the first case, if by ‘experience’ is meant conscious experience (con- 
sciousness), and this, if anything, is the author’s repeated though not 
consistent use, and if by ‘transcendent’ is meant the ‘ contradictory 
opposite’ of this, viz., the non-conscious, and the existence of this is 
denied, then the author’s idealism is solipsism. This position, however, 
he rejects. If, however, the attempt be made to explain consciousness, 
which includes the result of ‘thinking processes,’ and it be found that 
this can be done only by assuming a ‘transcendent’ to exist, 7.¢., if it 
can be shown (and it can) that the thinking process is itself a trans- 
cendent one and that, therefore, ‘das Denken sich auf ein Transcendent 
bezieht,’ then the author must widen the meaning of the term experience 
to include the affirmation of the transcendent’s existence. This position 
the author himself admits later on in his statement that the only scien- 
tific psychology is a physiological one. Idealism, therefore, either does 
not deny the transcendent, or this position is not idealism. Thirdly, 
using ‘experience’ in this above sense as consciousness plus its implica- 
tions, then, if by the transcendent is meant something beyond this ‘ ex- 
perience,’ the author’s statement as to the limitation of problems is a 
truism. 

“By rationalism,” he says, “I mean that our attempt to interpret 
the world must presuppose premises or a@ priori truths about the world.” 
Here, if the author means that the necessity of presupposing premises 
demonstrates or insures their truth (a priori) the reviewer can not agree 
with him. A presupposition of any kind is not assuredly true, though it 
may be, and the a priori is in no case proved (syllogistically); there- 
fore it must be assumed; nor is its ‘ self-evidence’ a proof or assurance, 
but rather only the ‘ conviction that something is undeniably true,’ which 
conviction is, however, again no proof. All science including ‘ rational- 
istic idealism’ is, therefore, dogmatic in this sense. If, then, assuming 
certain principles (concepts) we, from these, in explaining conscious 
states, assert a transcendent, we may call this rationalism (dogmatic), 
but not idealism. 

In the ‘ presentation of problems and their possible solution’ the book 
is divided into six parts, these into sections and chapters. There are 
also two appendixes, one offering a scheme for the history of philosophy, 
the other a bibliography. 

Under the ‘Metaphysics of Nature’ ‘substance and quality,’ the 
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mechanical and atomic theories, time and space, are ably discussed, and 
much that is said represents very modern tendencies in physical science. 
It being the work of science to discover universal characteristics, and 
the sciences being classifiable on the basis of the degrees of the uni- 
versality of their concepts, mechanics presents itself as the most universal 
because it deals with extension, impenetrability, location and motion. 
But the mere ubiquitousness of these does not disprove the objectivity 
also of the ‘secondary qualities.’ “ Exceptional existence is not neces- 
sarily subjective existence.” Both classes of qualities are revealed upon 
the same sense basis. In any case, we in treating of them make use only 
of abstractions, and science is justified in using the more universally 
occurring qualities, for they make all things comparable and sys- 
tematizable. Therewith, because of this genesis, this isolation of the 
primary from the secondary qualities in the process of abstraction, the 
two coexisting in the concrete object, it is impossible to reduce the sec- 
ondary to the primary, although the latter may serve as an index, or 
means of comparison, for the former. The question, fundamental for the 
understanding of the meaning of mechanics, which the reviewer would 
ask here, is: If one class can be used as an index for another class of 
qualities, then is a mere coexistence a sufficient condition for this, 
or must there be added to this coexistence at least a partial identity? 
If the latter is the case, then there is a reduction in the strictest sense 
of the word. However, there is hardly a satisfactory answer to this to 
be found in the literature. 

The author considers the position he has taken in interpreting me- 
chanics to be also a refutation of the ‘ Energetik,’ but incorrectly so, we 
find; for the latter theory also asserts, like our author, the non-reduci- 
bility of the secondary qualities, and emphasizes the necessity of con- 
sidering them, as objective, to be identical with energies. It also admits 
the indexing of one by others, as is shown by every physical equation, 
but it asserts that this index need not always be in terms of M and V, 
and that when it is so, it does not mean total identity. 

Thus we find that chemistry can and, as a matter of fact, does stop 
short of doing away with (reducing) the qualitative differences of the 
atoms, although, for certain purposes, to do this remains an ideal. The 
author (Chaps. V. and VI.) finds, correctly, that even were such an at- 
tempt successful it would leave us with another fundamental concept, 
matter, having only the primary qualities, yet such a ‘matter’ would 
again be only an abstraction, 7. e., an isolated part and not the whole of 
reality. 

The logical origin of the atomic theory (Chap. VI.) consists in that 
repeated ‘ division’ of a qualitative whole into parts with fewer qualities, 
whereby the application of a law (mechanics) is further extended. 
Qualities are in this way ‘explained by’ or ‘ reduced to’ a structure of 
mathematical points, but such a theory (atomic) ‘is not, however, a com- 
plete description of fact’; the entity is atomic, but not merely a complex 
of atoms. In fact, ‘to explain’ means ‘to abstract,’ and therefore not 
to describe the whole. 
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To one well acquainted with chemistry the reviewer thinks the 
criticism will appear as justified, that with the author’s (ultimate) atom 
the chemist, at least, is not greatly concerned; in fact, one might say 
with no atom at all, but rather only with arbitrary symbols which serve 
their purpose quite as well without as with a supposed reference to a 
structure of quantitative entities. Structural, including stereochemical, 
formulas do not pretend to represent real structure; they are only so 
much ‘notation’ as it were. All this, however, only because the chemist 
does not need to go farther in order to satisfy the ‘ practical need’; if a 
‘ theoretical need’ is concerned, then the author’s standpoint is correct. 

Chapter VIII. The ‘conservation of energy’ can mean only a rela- 
tive conservation, not an absolute, because of the relativity of all meas- 
urement. But also all measurement assumes the conservation of the 
measuring units, so that there is no proof this way. Therefore the 
law must be a priori, or axiomatic, concludes the author. This again, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, illustrates the dogmatic (though it may be 
critical) nature of all science, for if the law of conservation of energy 
is so based, then it is only assumed or strongly believed in as true, but 
is not proved. The ‘ pragmatic principle,’ accordingly, again makes its 
appearance, for it can be shown by critical examination of the historical 
evolution of the law as meaning ‘ quantitative equality accompanying 
transformation,’ that this interpretation of experimental data is made 
simply because ‘it works better’ than does the contradictory view. The 
absolute correctness of the first interpretation is, however, quite im- 
possible of demonstration. 

Under the caption, ‘ The Philosophy of Mind,’ Section II., it is stated 
that the distinguishing characteristics of mental states are (1) non- 
spatiality and (2) the revelation only to the self (p. 183). The author 
herewith accepts implicitly a transcendent in the only valid sense of the 
term, viz., as meaning the non-(un)conscious. Other minds, he says, 
we infer by analogy, though there is no verification (he forgets that the 
analogy is not exact). Here again it is necessary to admit a trans- 
cendent (to mind) as a very basis for the analogy, a point the pluralistic 
monist quite overlooks. (Cf. C. A. Strong, ‘Why the Mind Has a Body.’) 

Chapter XVII. Are mental causation and conservation facts? Here 
a comparison is made with what science accepts for the physical world, 
without making any exact and detailed critical examination of this. 

It is stated that ‘mental events are disconnected,’ not continuous; 
and, furthermore, that physical facts must be appealed to in order to 
interpret and explain mental. This, for the reviewer, is undoubtedly 
the position taken by ‘science,’ and illustrates the position that, in order 
to get to a basis for prediction and calculation, the only basis which has 
a practical, a biological value for us, the regularity and uniformity 
necessary for this, can be secured only by assuming the existence of a 
transcendent to consciousness. The author has here placed himself 
squarely in this position, notwithstanding his first statement (quoted), 
of the non-existent transcendent. The author answers his question by 
saying that ‘as far as conservation involves spatial relations, conscious- 
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ness is neither conserved nor atomic. He overlooks one argument for 
a mental conservation, viz., that which assumes, as does the universal 
parallelist either consciously or unconsciously, ex nihilo nihil fit, ete., 
as a major premise. The permanence and unity in our mental life 
justify us in speaking of a soul, he thinks, but this is not the permanence 
of conservation. 

Is there a causal relation between mind and body? The author 
answers the question correctly, we think, in saying that the parallelist 
is right in asserting the fundamental difference between the two, and 
that the ‘ quantity of motion can not alter,’ yet that the mental event (not 
motion) can and does actually coexist with the physical effect. A con- 
scious event from this standpoint is an epiphenomenon. From it pan- 
psyckism does not follow. To prove this latter it must be shown ‘ that 
the physical correlate of consciousness is universally present in all phys- 
ical action as such’ (p. 290); or, ‘ consciousness must be shown to be con- 
served,’ which is not yet possible. Section V. deals with cosmogony. 
What is the absolute beginning and purpose of things? The author 
answers that ‘creation is not a beginning in time, but is the very act of 
change itself’; “each ‘element of change’ has a beginning and an end.” 
Thus recognition is made of the insolubility of the problem of change, 
and of the occurrence of a repeated creatio ex nihilo and fit ad nihilum, 
and the description of this in so-called ‘laws of causation.’ 

Part II. deals with the theory of knowledge, which consists in the 
scientific reflection on the interpretations found in all the sciences. In 
all his discussions of the questions involved the author, however, does 
not get beyond the traditional dogma of ‘ Erkenntnisstheorie’ that 
knowledge is only consciousness, and that this latter is a creating 
(schaffende) activity; he makes, in other words, no distinction between 
the ‘ gewusst’ and the ‘ bewusst.’ Yet these are not the same. 

To be sure, as he says, knowledge consists of judgments, either ex- 
plicit or implicit, and the judgment interprets ‘the Given’ according to 
certain principles. The author herewith virtually admits the above 
criticism, in that knowledge, as implicit judgment, is not wholly con- 
sciousness, but a transcendent process. He again really recognizes the 
transcendent when he distinguishes the thing known and the knowledge 
of the thing. Fact is the basis of proof, error lies in the interpretation. 
(By fact he means that actually or to be possibly given in conscious 
experience.) But since in sense perception there is an act of interpreta- 
tion implied, he admits that it is difficult (and perhaps impossible) to 
get at the bare facts. And again, he makes consciousness a creative 
activity, and identifies it as knowledge with that (the transcendent) to 
which it relates, when he says that some so-called ‘ facts, e. g., the past, 
are really inferences from the present (conscious state), but even so be- 
cause they admit of a conceivable (conscious) experience. The inference, 
for the reviewer, is not the past, but ‘bezieht sich auf das vergangene,’ 
which, with the future as an object of possible experience, is assumed to 
exist independently of the inference (transcendent). Provided only it 
does so exist can the inference be either true or useful. Nor is it any 
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more correct to identify ‘content’ with that to which this refers, as the 
author does in saying that such ‘ facts,’ past, present and future, make up 
‘the Given,’ but are in the last analysis ‘ the content of the consciousness 
of the moment’ (p. 370). The author himself recognizes this, saying that 
to state that ‘the Given’ is this consciousness is to rob this term of all 
meaning (p. 372). He therewith admits (unknowingly) that if ‘ con- 
sciousness’ retain a meaning for us it must be that of the ‘immanent’ 
_ as opposed to the transcendent, which must, accordingly, be assumed to 
exist unless solipsism be frankly admitted. 

If knowledge is of relations (p. 382) (of likeness, of consistence, of 
laws) can we know objects, and is the reference to a future world valid? 
The author answers that the proof (he means confirmation) is to be 
sought in the facts as revealed to us in perception (p. 387) (yet he has 
said that in perception there is interpretation and in this possible error). 
The entire future, however, can not be proved even in this way; therefore 
for this there is only probability. Knowledge seems, then (Chap. XLII.), 
to go beyond its premises (7. e., to make assumptions) and to be invalid 
(he should say ‘may be’) unless additional premises (to make it certain) 
can and must be granted. These premises are indicated, in his opinion, 
by the impossibility of a thorough-going skepticism, in so far as at least 
some knowledge is accepted as valid. (It may be questioned if we can 
find anything in this way from which as a ‘ premise’ deductions can be 
made, and, secondly, if an absolute skepticism, giving a ‘ self-repeating 
series,’ is not quite possible?) But the author considers that in this ‘ the 
knowableness of the world is presupposed’ (p. 393), and that to knowl- 
edge must be granted those premises needed for its work. (This holds 
for the practical purpose of knowledge, for its biological function.) 
However, that even this does not give us a basis for certain knowledge is 
shown by the author’s own statement that as to what these premises are 
philosophers differ (empiricism and rationalism). For the former, he 
says, the ‘facts’ form the full justification, for the latter not; and the 
empiricist in his dependence on the ‘principle of regularity and uni- 
formity’ virtually admits that some form of rationalism must be accepted. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, however, it is no more justified to call this 
rationalism, since the empiricist is himself aware that in ‘depending on 
the principle’ he therewith assumes that which is not proved, than it is 
to call rationalism’ a form of empiricism, because the former (as the 
author says) must accept some premises, laws, as true because self-evi- 
dent; for self-evidence, we have seen, is no proof. From this it is clear 
that both standpoints must be either consciously (critically) or uncon- 
sciously dogmatic, defining a dogma as that premise which neither is 
nor can be proved. 

In Chapter XLIV. we come to the specific treatment of the question, 
already discussed, whether or not a transcendent world, either of sub- 
stance to explain change, or of noumena, exists. To be sure, the world 
of noumena can not be known as such if we know only (the world of) 
our perceptions, as it assumes, but this assumption is self-contradictory 
(p. 408). Quite rightly the author recognizes that the whole question 
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comes down to the problem ‘ whether or not we can know without having 
in mind some idea of that which we know’ (p. 409), and his answer is 
negative. “We can not predicate even existence of such an absolutely 
unknown and unknowable transcendent (noumenal).” In criticism of 
this, the reviewer notes, first, that knowledge (wissen) and consciousness 
(perception) are not distinguished as they can and should be, and by 
making which distinction it can be shown that knowledge does refer or 
relate to (as the author has previously admitted) a transcendent in the 
sense of the non-conscious, its only legitimate meaning. And, second, 
that, if the term refer to something never yet ‘thought of’ or known, 
though discoverable in the future, and in this sense ‘ beyond experience,’ 
its existence can not be denied, though not asserted. Thirdly, that if 
‘experience’ is made to include a knowledge which relates to a trans- 
cendent in these first and second meanings, then it is the purest tautology 
to say that a transcendent beyond any possible ‘ experience’ is absolutely 
unknowable. And the author uses ‘transcendent’ in this latter sense! 
What does it mean, then, for him to say that idealism denies the ‘ trans- 
cendent’? So does empiricism and every other theory! It is tautolog- 
ical also to say that we can deal only with ‘the Given’ if this latter 
means ‘ the perceived’ and ‘the known,’ and wrong if it means only ‘ the 
conscious’ (p. 413). Why ask, then, as to the nature of ‘the Given’ and 
if solipsism can be escaped from? Yet the author, at the cost of con- 
sistency, suddenly finds that to call ‘the Given’ consciousness takes all 
meaning from this word; such a ‘highest concept’ can not be differen- 
tiated, has no intension. To give it real meaning by giving it intension 
the reviewer finds, therefore, that the term consciousness must be differ- 
entiated from the non-(un)conscious, calling the one immanent, the other 
transcendent. 

In fact, in Chapter XLVIL., the author seems to recognize the exist- 
ence of a transcendent in this sense, for knowledge is here said to imply 
both ‘knower and known.’ ‘The Given’ is therefore ‘subject-object.’ 
Both solipsism, which makes everything subject, and naturalism, which 
ignores the subject, are impossible. “ Ultimate facts are both subject 
and object.” “It is absurd to speak of ultimate facts as only mental.” 
Admitted that the fact of knowing implies subject and object, the known 
fact is not in every case subject, but rather transcendent, to it in its 
existence. For it is quite as valid to assume (and in any case it is only 
an assumption) that consciousness (the subject), in which the results of 
knowing processes are presented, does not create the object, as that it 
does, and in science, in order to get uniformity and regularity, the first 
position has to be taken. 

Neither parts III., IV. nor V., on religion, ethics and esthetics, re- 
spectively, present anything essentially new for the advanced student, 
though valuable for the beginner. 

Part VI. forms a conclusion to all the preceding. What is to be 
accepted as the position of philosophy as a science? It is that of the 
‘very interpretation itself becoming the object of interpretation’; it is 
the science of all interpretation, science becoming self-conscious. (The 
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author might well have added that it is the scientist who is quite aware 
and critical of his own methods and assumptions that is the philosopher.) 

Its function is, therefore, criticism, and in this respect it has for sci- 
ence (in general) both a theoretical and practical value. But even so, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, it must not be forgotten that philosophy in posing 
as the critic of the sciences can not herself get along without the assump- 
tion of ‘ principles,’ ete., which have not been and can not be proved. That 
it can do so has been the traditional error of all ‘ Erkenntnisstheorie’ as 
‘queen of the sciences.’ But the insight that to a certain extent different 
(contradictory) fundamental assumptions may be made, upon the basis 
of which opposed yet internally consistent interpretations of reality may 
be made (deduced), and yet which can be neither proved nor disproved 
(not deduced from a more general proposition), this insight will show 
what the origin of the different systems is, and suggest that each one has 
claims to correctness, and that any one is ultimately selected by the indi- 
vidual only because for him it is a better guide to life, or satisfies him 
because it is based on that which is ‘self-evident’ to him. In other 
words, the pragmatic principle in its broadest meaning as a biological 
element emerges as determinative even here. 

In conclusion it may be said that those parts of the book which deal 
with the analysis of the sciences, 7. e., the ontology, cosmology and cos- 
mogony, and the metaphysics of nature and of mind, together with the 
philosophy of religion and the esthetics, that those parts form for the 
reviewer the most valuable presentations of the author; while, on the 
other hand, issue must be taken with his ‘ erkenntnisstheoretische’ posi- 
tion, as our criticism has indicated. The result is the sincere conviction 
that if philosophy is to make good her claims as the author stated them, 
she must break away from the traditional dogmas and take to new paths 
of reflection. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE KANT CENTENARY. 


THE centenary of the death of Kant was celebrated on February 12 
by the University and the town of K6nigsberg, in the presence of the 
Prussian Minister of Education, Doctor Studt, and various representa- 
tives of German academic corporations. The proceedings began with 
the unveiling of a memorial tablet by Doctor Studt, who delivered a 
message from the Emperor William, and referred in the course of an 
address to the services which Kant had rendered to learning and to the 
world. The Minister further announced that he had assigned the sum 
of 10,000 marks from the public resources at his disposal in support of 
the teachers’ aid fund. The town of Kénigsberg has devoted a similar 
sum to the foundation of an annual prize for essays on philosophical sub- 
jects. On the memorial tablet which was unveiled on the wall of the 
Royal Castle in the Kantstrasse, is inscribed the well-known saying of 
Kant: ‘ The starry sky above me and the moral law within.’ An exhibi- 
tion which has been opened in connection with the celebration contains 
a collection of busts, portraits, prints and sketches of Kant, together with 
several personal relics, including his hat, gloves, walking-stick and snuff- 
box.—The Kénigsberger Hartungsche Zeitung publishes a special com- 
memorative issue, containing a contribution from Count von Biilow 
among others. The Imperial Chancellor expresses his desire to join in 
the ery of ‘Back to Kant,’ as the exponent of the ‘philosophy of the 
Prussian sense of duty,’ which had created Prussian greatness and Ger- 
man unity.—A special meeting of the Fellows of the British Academy 
was held in commemoration of the centenary. Doctor Shadworth Hodg- 
son read a paper. The chair was taken by the president, Lord Reay. 
The Swedish Minister and Count Bernstorff were present. The German 
Ambassador wrote to express his regret that absence from London pre- 
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vented his attendance. The secretary read letters of regret from Pro- 
fessor Campbell Fraser, the masters of Balliol and Peterhouse, Doctor 
Henry Jackson and Sir R. C. Jebb, M. P.—The Philosophical Union of 
the University of California ‘ desiring to join in the general recognition 
of the important services rendered to the cause of philosophy by the 
greatest philosopher of the modern world,’ held a special meeting on 
Friday evening, February 12. Professor Gayley presided, and Professor 
Howison delivered the commemoration address on the subject ‘ Kant’s 
Legacy to Philosophy in Settlements and in Problems.’—The centenary 
was commemorated at the University of Chicago, by a meeting held under 
the auspices of the department of philosophy, Professor Mead presiding. 
The feature of the meeting was reports from different departments upon 
Kant’s influence in particular spheres. Doctor Foster, of the Divinity 
School, spoke of Kant’s influence upon theology; Doctor Moore, of the 
physics department, upon his scientific influence; Doctor Schultze, of the 
Germanic department, upon his work in esthetic criticism; Doctor Mer- 
riam, of the political science department, of his influence in that depart- 
ment; Doctor Dewey, of the philosophy department, upon his influence 
there. The variety of modes of intellectual activity represented made 
the meeting unusually interesting—all the more because of the unex- 
pected and undesigned convergence of the estimates presented.—Com- 
memorative exercises were held at the University of Alabama, at which 
short addresses were made by Doctor Edward F. Buchner, on the life of 
Kant and his influence on philosophy; by Doctor H. F. Sayre, on Kant 
in his relations to astronomy and physical science; by Doctor John Y. 
Graham, on Kant’s contribution to the theory of evolution; by Professor 
T. W. Palmer, on his contributions to the development of mathematics, 
and by Mrs. J. Y. Graham, on Kant as a factor in the literature of 
Germany.—At Columbia University Professor Felix Adler delivered a 
commemorative address on the life and philosophy of Kant. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the death of Sir Leslie Stephen, which 
occurred at his house in London on February 22. In speaking of him 
the New York Evening Post says: “To clarify thought, both in religion 
and letters, and to adorn all with a blameless life—these were his con- 
trolling aims, and the measure of their attainment was so great as to 
leave us all the poorer for his death.” 

Proressor WILLIAM JAMES, of Harvard, met the graduate students 
and instructors in philosophy of the University of Chicago, Monday 
evening, February 22. He spoke informally upon some points in the 
use of the pragmatic method, especially upon the relation of the physical 
and psychical, and the problem of the external world. 

Proressor TITCHENER’S ‘ Outline of Psychology’ has been translated 
into Russian and Italian, and his ‘ Primer of Psychology’ into Spanish. 
An Italian translation of the ‘Experimental Psychology’ is now in 
progress. 

Tue death is announced of Doctor Luigi Barbera, professor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Bologna. 





